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Abstract: In recent years, human geographers have criticized the increasing 
corporatization, commodification, and objectification of knowledge production, and have 
looked to critical pedagogical frameworks that seek to counteract these forces. Anarchism, 
as a body of theories and practices, has a long history of engagement with radical 
pedagogical experimentation. Anarchism and geography have much to contribute to 
one another: anarchism, through its support for creative, non-coercive, practical learning 
spaces, and geography, for its critical examination of the spaces of education. In this 
paper, | evaluate the prospects for anarchist-geographic pedagogies theoretically, as 
well as through my own experiences teaching and learning about anarchism over the 
past decade in a liberal arts, higher education US environment. | argue for a combined 
critical anarchist-geographic pedagogical approach that appreciates the challenges of 
building alternative learning models within existing neoliberalizing institutions, provides 
the necessary tools for finding uniquely situated opportunities for educational change, and 
emplaces a grounded, liberating, student-led critical pedagogy. 
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Critical Pedagogy and Radical Geography 
The set of approaches referred to as critical pedagogy have significantly expanded 
possibilities for critical thinking by critiquing objectivist accounts of learners and 
the world in which they live and questioning the status quo of pedagogic power 
relations (Freire 1970; Giroux 1997; hooks 1994). Instead, supporters of critical 
pedagogy view education as a political act that can empower all agents involved, 
encourage social activism, challenge social problems and repressive ideologies, and 
create the conditions for participatory, public democracy (McLaren 1998; Kincheloe 
2008). Approaches to critical pedagogy are not uniform, however. McLaren, for 
example, argues that they have become tempered and domesticated over the years 
and argues for a re-revolutionized critical pedagogy that stresses the continuities 
in capitalist exploitation and seeks to create spaces “where students can imagine a 
different world outside capitalism’s law of value” and “where [they] can learn, and 
learn from their learning” in individually and socially transformative ways (McLaren 
2008:477, 478). 

In the past two decades, radical geographers have turned to critical pedagogy, 
especially by means of feminist, poststructural, and postcolonial perspectives on 
teaching that critique binaries in knowledge production, rethink traditionalist 
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models in inventive ways, develop new models of learning that do not simply 
add new people and places into old ways of learning, and move beyond the 
discrete portioning of the world into places and regions. In the process, they have 
transformed how we think, teach, and learn in ways that stress the significance 
of the classroom as a socially transformative space and assert the urgency of 
critical pedagogy under conditions of neoliberalization. While influenced heavily by 
critical pedagogy, this work is also configured within the post-1968 radicalization of 
geography and the desire among some scholars to integrate teaching, research, 
and activism. Rich Heyman, for example, frames his call to geographers for 
approaching the classroom as a site for social action within a discussion of the 
Detroit Geographical Expedition and Institute’s radical pedagogy (Heyman 2007; 
also see Merrifield 1995). While providing wider access to knowledge production 
was central to the institute’s goals, Heyman argues that geographers tend to ignore 
this pedagogical aspect in favor of an emphasis on its radical research methods. 
This leads him to a wider argument of how radical geography continues to neglect 
teaching as a part of a socially transformative praxis, even while critiquing the failures 
of traditional pedagogies. 

The Autonomous Geographies Collective identifies a connection between this 
avoidance and the emergence of a false dichotomy between academics and 
wider society (2010). Even in more radical forms of participatory research that 
perceive knowledge production and research to be deeply interconnected, scholars 
emphasize the need to go “beyond the classroom” in ways that reify the classroom 
and “the outside” as separate spaces. Such a perspective does not consider the 
critical ways in which the classroom itself can be a location of participatory political 
action (Heyman 2007). In considering the role of participatory practices in learning 
spaces, Kye Askins, for example, concludes that such an approach enables students 
to engage with research ethics as social relations and to deconstruct the boundaries 
between spaces of learning and spaces of research (Askins 2008). The work of these 
scholars seeks to compel radical geographers to take the politically transformative 
power of pedagogical spaces seriously. 

A connected critique concerns the “ivory tower syndrome” of identifying the 
university and research as separate sets of spaces. This syndrome has curtailed 
the development of action-oriented research on the neoliberalizing university and 
its related education systems (Autonomous Geographies Collective 2010). While 
the corporatization, neoliberalization, and clientelization of education spaces have 
received some attention, Castree argues that our focus on “out there” has prevented 
us from critically considering what goes on “in here” (Castree 1999, 2000). Given 
the contested, dynamic processes of change within the university, activist teaching 
spaces deserve renewed critical attention (Heyman 2000). We need to theorize 
a pedagogy capable of counteracting these trends. In this context, Kirsch urges 
us to view “the university as a site for different kinds of production, while at 
the same time remaining a viable, albeit circumscribed, public space open to 
heterogeneous educational practices and critical perspectives.” (Kirsch 2000:3) John 
Kitchens’ notion of “situated pedagogy” is useful here (Kitchens 2009). He argues 
that current trends in education, especially the persistent demands for universal, 
standardized information and knowledge delivery systems, have led to the pervasive 
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problem of a pedagogy of placelessness. If we define “place” in human geographic 
terms through characteristics that foster senses of attachment, belonging, and 
uniqueness in particular, material locations, then these systems can have the effect 
of erasing some of those characteristics. Instead, Kitchens looks to the Situationist 
International for inspiration in creating a place-based curriculum that connects the 
everyday lives of students to modes of self and social transformation. In this way, his 
concern is not simply for students and teachers to feel a sense of place again, 
but to gain that sense in a politically empowering way. “A situated pedagogy 
attends to place, not only as the focus of student inquiry or academic study, but 
as the spaces for performative action, intervention, and perhaps transformation” 
(Kitchens 2009:240). Geographers have been talking for decades about how “place 
matters”; now, in this time of neoliberalization and its effects, we specifically need 
to appreciate how the places of teaching and learning matter as well. 

In sum, radical geography can draw from an extensive, critical toolkit for 
understanding the effects of neoliberalization on places of education and how these 
effects can be fought. Such a move requires critical attention to the false separation 
of teaching and research, bringing an end to the valorization of research as a superior 
form of activism to teaching, and a much more extensive engagement with the 
classroom as a socially transformative place. While rich in theoretical development, 
discussions of pedagogy in geography, with a few exceptions, tend to be abstract, 
underdeveloped, and not particularly imaginative when it comes to the practices of 
teaching. For insight into the practical, creative, liberatory possibilities, geographers 
can draw inspiration from the long history of anarchist perspectives on education. 
While much of the work of anarchists, like much of the work in critical pedagogy, 
is focused on elementary and secondary education, it can be adapted in the higher 
education context. 


Anarchism, Pedagogy, and Possibilities 

Anarchist pedagogies actively seek out possibilities for new and different ways of 
learning and relating to others (Suissa 2010). This initial refusal to settle for existing 
institutional arrangements is, in itself, an essential difference that anarchism makes 
in education. Armaline identifies three characteristics for an anarchist approach 
to pedagogy: an approach to truth and knowledge production that is humble in 
nature, the creation of spaces for the deconstruction of oppressive systems, practices, 
and ideologies in favor of horizontal ones, and an understanding of everyone as 
capable of curiosity, learning, teaching, and creation (Armaline 2009:139). Humility 
is essential to enable us to talk openly, honestly, and reflectively about the limitations 
of the spaces and roles we occupy, and the complexities inherent in any project 
of trying to create a new world in the space of a hierarchically organized, often 
oppressive institution. Shannon, for example, states that “it does no good to ignore 
the fact that careers are sometimes built out of radical politics...” and so to admit 
to our own self-interest and the nature of our work adds possibilities for reflection 
and knowledge-building in the classroom (Shannon 2009:185). Second, in relation 
to the analysis of power relations, Suissa writes that “we must question the very 
political framework within which we are operating, ask what kind of society would 
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embody, for us, the optimal vision of ‘the good life,’ and ask ourselves what kind 
(if any) of education system would exist in this society” (Suissa 2010:4). There 
are ways in which the university classroom is inescapably hierarchical, even in 
the most horizontally constructed student-teacher arrangements. But to discuss 
authoritarianism in the classroom can lead to both a critique of power relations 
in education and other social institutions and an imagining of how to subvert and 
transform them. Third, paralleling the work of scholars of critical pedagogy, Armaline 
argues for an approach to learning and teaching that assumes, at the outset, that all 
people can create and make knowledge and history, and that we need to expand 
our understanding of what counts as worthy of knowing and learning (Armaline 
2009:142). While there is a great diversity in thinking within anarchist theory, these 
three characteristics of humility in approach to knowledge, concern for creating 
spaces free from coercion, and a belief in human capabilities, provide a useful 
opening for constructing an anarchist pedagogy. 

Just as anarchist theory has been marginalized within radical political-economic 
theorizing in the academy, so have anarchist perspectives on education been 
ignored within the domain of critical pedagogy. This ignorance partly stems 
from misconceptions of anarchism itself as violent at worst and as impractically 
naive and utopian at best. Suissa argues that the utopianism in anarchism and a 
notion of practicality need not be perceived as mutually exclusive, that anarchists 
embrace a practical, contextual perspective on human virtues and responsibilities, 
and that this embrace has led prominent anarchist thinkers to cultivate systematic 
educational interventions in traditional ways of learning as essential to anarchist 
social transformation (Suissa 2010:147). Prominent anarchist thinkers such as Emma 
Goldman, Alexander Berkman, Paul Goodman, and especially Francisco Ferrer, 
founder of the Modern School Movement in Spain in 1901, actively supported 
experimental modes of educating children in more creative, non-authoritarian, and 
empowering ways and extensively criticized the ways in which existing modes of 
education as memorization and repetition reinforced dominant power relations 
(Avrich 2005; DeLeon 2006). 

Anarchist and critical pedagogies share many of the same concerns for 
empowering people as producers of knowledge, politicizing the process of 
education, and perceiving teaching and learning as central to social transformation. 
Some scholars, though, point out important differences, especially in relation to 
anarchist perspectives on institutions of learning specifically and the state more 
generally. Richard Kahn, for example, looks to the pedagogy of Ivan Illich to 
assert a system of learning and knowing based less on a promethean, progressive 
dependence on educational institutions, which he argues as supported by Paolo 
Friere and others, and more on a “defense of vernacular values and convivial tools 
that could meet people’s needs without becoming ends in themselves such as 
contemporary public education systems had” (Kahn 2009:126; Illich 1973). He 
argues that while Frierian critical pedagogy can be highly empowering, it depends 
too much on the notion of betterment through existing educational institutions. 
In contrast, anarchist pedagogies seek out and affirm a wide range of everyday 
spheres of learning. This is a pedagogy that promotes creative learning, sociality, 
community, and autonomous interactions with others and with the environment 
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over established routes of learning. As such, it questions the value of institutionalized 
education and expands our understanding of what a good education should do for 
us. Related to this is a critique of the role of the state more generally. Logue and 
Mayo argue that recent work on the philosophy of education has not taken up a 
critique of the state as extensively as work in other disciplines (Logue and Mayo 
2009:160). Anarchist visions of a social order without coercive power structures 
have important implications on pedagogy that could be productive for imagining 
new systems of learning. Despite, or perhaps because of, these differences, DeLeon 
argues that a confluence of anarchist and critical perspectives on education can be 
a fruitful means for social transformation. In particular, anarchism adds urgency by 
linking critical pedagogy to practical, spontaneous, and direct action in the present. 
“Learning to live cooperatively, sharing resources, teaching ourselves strategies of 
resistance, forming reading circles, teaching literacy skills, and finding ways to live 
sustainably with our own natural resources are all skills and forms of knowledge that 
we can acquire at schools” (DeLeon 2006:9). 

Anarchist perspectives on education have aided me and my students in 
experimenting with the possibilities of decentralizing the classroom in ways that are 
anti-heirarchical, non-coercive, autonomous, and cooperative; focusing on practical 
forms of radicalism and direct action in discussions of theory and action; and 
considering critically what kinds of work and learning are more or less vital, without 
a strict definition of what counts as scholarly learning. At the same time, while 
anarchist perspectives can lend a significant sense of creativity, practicality, and 
urgency to critical pedagogy, they need much further development. Suissa argues 
that, despite the emphasis on education, anarchist thinkers have written little about 
specific aspects of pedagogy, such as the nature of teacher—pupil relationships and 
approaches to moral education (Suissa 2010:149). This is, at least in part, the result 
of a resistance among anarchists to pin themselves down to a formulaic, singular 
approach that could lead to its very anti-anarchist consolidation into a discipline. But, 
as Stevphen Shukaitis argues, it is possible to develop “an approach to education 
based on creating undercommons and enclaves within multiple disciplines and 
spaces” (Shukaitis 2009:167) By undercommons, he means a collaborative terrain 
of resistance and struggle within university institutions that seek to undermine those 
same institutions. 

Geographers have much to gain from these anarchist pedagogical perspectives. 
Anarchism can provide radical geography teachers a more nuanced approach to 
understanding power relations, our institutional limitations, and our ability to resist 
institutional limits in creative and liberatory ways. This involves taking the space of 
the classroom seriously in its activist possibilities, at the same time as expanding 
what spaces count as the geography classroom and what kinds of learning count 
as geographic knowledge. Anarchists, too, have much to gain from geographers 
through a complex understanding of the places of education in both theoretical 
and material ways and the need to assert the role that places of education play 
in a context where their uniqueness and potential for political empowerment are 
being eroded from above. At present, both sets of perspectives suffer from the same 
problem of abstractness and a lack of engagement with the specificities of teaching 
and learning. A thorough engagement with a combined anarchist-geographic 
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perspective requires attention to the particularities of the places of engagement 
with learning. For such an examination, | now delve into my experimentation with 
such an approach. 


The Multiple Spaces and Places of Teaching 


and Learning 

An anarchist-geographic pedagogy anchored in a critical, dynamic examination of 
the places of education can go far in cultivating a theoretically complex, materially 
grounded, student-centered pedagogy. In this section, | examine the problems and 
prospects of such an approach through the specificities of my own experiences. 
My experiments with teaching about anarchism and teaching anarchically were 
entirely student driven in origin. In 2003, in my second year as a faculty member 
at Mary Washington College (now University of Mary Washington), a group of 
undergraduate students starting a new campus organization called the Anarchist 
Social Theory Club (ASTC hereafter) approached me about being their faculty 
sponsor. Having never studied anarchism in an academic setting, and having only a 
cursory, though sympathetic, knowledge of it, | agreed. As ASTC expanded over the 
next 2 years, | suggested the possibility of a reading group on anarchist social theory, 
which eventually developed into a seminar of eight students, with me as a participant 
and discussion facilitator/teacher. | explain this origin, because | think that my lack 
of familiarity with anarchism at the time added to the anti-hierarchical context of 
the class and created a space in which we were all learning together. | subsequently 
co-organized four more classes/reading groups every spring semester until 2009, 
with topics including anarchism and geography, queer theory and anarchism, rights 
to the city, and anarcha-feminism. With each experience | found myself more and 
more engrossed and enchanted with anarchism as a body of theory, way of life, 
and set of approaches to teaching and learning. | was also immediately excited 
about combining what | was learning with perspectives from geography, a discipline 
which, by contrast, | have been engaged with since the start of my college education. 
The approaches began to converge around their critique of existing institutional 
hierarchies of teaching and learning, search for practical and creative forms of 
radicalism, and creation of a meaningful, transformative relationship with place. 
| base my analysis on a combination of end-of-the semester narrative evaluations, 
reflection narratives that | requested from students involved in the classes a few years 
after they had graduated, and my own notes on the development of the courses 
over the years. 

But first, | will provide a brief introduction to the Anarchist Social Theory Club and 
to our curricular activities. ASTC was created in 2003 as an anarchist affinity group, 
to carve out a space for talking about theory and planning action simultaneously. 
Aaron, one of the founding members, writes that he saw this: 


as a praxis of action and reflection that found its footing in student clubs, workshops, 
classes, the Living Wage Coalition, and informal communities...These diverse spaces 
comprised a university community of youth and professors centered on justice and 
critical analysis and founded upon a discursive and physical space that encouraged the 
strengthening of our intellectual and organizational/tactical skills. 
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Establishing an organization in which action and thinking could be mutually 
conducted was central to the group’s mission. In addition, strong personal 
relationships constituted the core of the organization. Another member, Phil, 
writes, “Miscommunications happen in all human relationships, and those 
relationships need to be strong to overcome [them]...and figure out routes 
to prevent breakdowns in communication from occurring.” Some of the major 
accomplishments of ASTC included a regular program of guest speakers, workshops, 
craft and movie nights, guest-lecturing in an introductory political science class 
about anarchism, and attending regional and national protests and conferences; 
establishing a free Radical Library on the main floor of Monroe Hall, one of the 
busiest academic buildings on campus; and working with the Mary Washington 
housekeepers and groundskeepers and other student organizations on a successful 
living wage campaign. 

Understanding these anarchist pedagogical spaces as placed in their particular 
context is essential to understanding how and why they developed. The University of 
Mary Washington is a small, arguably conservative public, liberal arts school located 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, a small city known best for its roles in American colonial 
and civil war histories and its recent growth as a far suburb of the Washington, 
DC metropolitan area. In the US context, it is rare higher education institution in 
both being small enough to provide opportunities for greater student-student and 
student-faculty interaction, and as a public institution with an especially affordable 
tuition rate for Virginia residents. It is a mostly racially white campus, in terms of 
students and faculty, and not widely known outside the state of Virginia, but it 
draws from a large range of socioeconomic and urban to rural backgrounds. Mary 
Washington has a traditionalist curriculum in that all courses are housed within 
particular disciplines. As such, all the anarchist-themed courses that | taught, even 
if not centrally about geography, were housed in the geography department. All of 
our course-related activities were fully accredited, whether as independent studies, 
reading groups, or seminars. Given that most of the students were not geography 
majors, they received general elective credits for their participation. | gave each 
student individually the choice whether to take course for a letter grade or not, and 
we agreed that grades would be decided on a one-on-one basis with the student 
at the end of the term. This is one way in which, certainly, anarchist principles 
of education were compromised in the institutional context, but it was important 
for students to have the institutional accreditation that this framework provided. In 
some semesters, | was able to include the courses as a part of my existing course 
load, such as when | taught it as a seminar, but more often than not, | taught them 
as an overload to my existing teaching responsibilities. 

Aaron writes, “Despite being one of the homogeneous universities in Virginia, 
composed almost completely of white middle class suburban young adults, the 
University of Mary Washington was a surprisingly easy place to convene and 
develop a group of radicals.” He attributes this ease to the small, intimate 
nature of the student body and social spaces on campus and in downtown 
Fredericksburg, which served as useful centers for the publication of anarchist ideas. 
Jackie argues that the small scale allowed participants to feel more of a sense of 
ownership: 
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| was glad that | hadn’t gone to VCU (Virginia Commonwealth University) or some other 
large school and just ended up going to Food Not Bombs, Critical Mass, Clinic Defense, 
etc, because while | thought all these organization were awesome, and that | would learn 
a lot by being involved with them, | felt like it [would be] a little too formulaic. 


This small scale provided members with the opportunities, autonomy, and 
responsibility to imagine and create their own projects and spaces from scratch. 
Mike, who moved to Portland, Oregon after graduation, reflects on how 
overwhelming it was to relocate to a place where there was already so much 
happening. By contrast: 


In places like Fredericksburg and Richmond it feels like even relatively small community- 
building projects—craft nights and potlucks for instance—have potential to grow 
into... broader strokes. While a class on Anarchism might not stand out somewhere 
like Evergreen State [College, in Olympia, Washington, USA, known for its much more 
progressive political environment], at Mary Washington it offered us a chance to discuss 
those topics as a part of our curriculum and gave us a space to formulate and share our 
own opinions. 


The small scale, though, led some to seek to connect to other projects outside the 
university. Jackie, in her last 2 years at Mary Washington, realized that “putting [her] 
energy into trying to get other, mostly white, privileged kids to see the world more 
similarly to [her] wasn’t really the most effective way to use [her] time”. Instead, 
she began to focus her energies on volunteering at a local domestic abuse shelter. 
Maggie finds that the small scale of the projects and spaces had the tendency to 
involve the same small number of people, preventing diverse competing ideas from 
emerging. Thus, while the small, intimate nature of campus afforded important 
opportunities for creativity, autonomy, action, and thought, it could at times feel 
unproductive and insular. For Kayla, though, anarchism became so integrated into 
the fabric of her education that she began to think of anarchism and a liberal arts 
education as “kindred spirits”, to the extent that they both seek to provide ways of 
asking deep, critical questions that help us understand ourselves and the world. “So 
there should be no question about whether anarchism is a relevant/useful subject 
to discuss in college.” 

In these ways, our pedagogical experiments helped to create a meaningful 
place from which students could think and plan activism. To return to Kitchens’ 
discussion of a place-based pedagogy to counter the placelessness of neoliberalism, 
it is important to note the significant ways in which members of ASTC actively 
imagined and created a place for pedagogy different from, but in relation to, 
their surroundings. Understanding the campus as a unique place with particular 
opportunities and limitations enabled different forms and spaces of activism. For 
some, the small scale allowed them to be introduced and to introduce other 
students to radical thought in an intimate way. It also enabled a sense of autonomy, 
in that they were building something from the ground up that was lacking and 
needed. In some cases, this autonomy involved responding to the limitations on 
campus by searching for activist opportunities elsewhere. In these different ways, 
the pedagogy of ASTC centered around engaging with the campus as a place with 
specific limitations, opportunities, and needs, and to derive a political project by 
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way of learning about and engaging with the place. For me, our spatial context 
enabled me to lead classes on controversial themes that, at more prominent schools 
might have been met with more resistance, but at Mary Washington could be gently 
folded into the curriculum. 

The courses, seminars, and readings groups | facilitated over a period of 5 years 
contributed to the formation of pedagogical spaces in practical, creative, and 
reflexive ways. They were structured in an anti-hierarchical format with me as the 
professor acting primarily as a participant. | found my simultaneous roles as active 
participant, facilitator/moderator, mentor/guide, and leader during conversational 
lulls to be challenging, but also very rewarding. | say anti- rather than non- 
hierarchical, because while critical of power hierarchies in the classroom, we 
nonetheless had to admit their presence. But these hierarchies existed as much 
among students who had less or greater knowledge of anarchist theories, as 
they did in the student-teacher relationship. There were times, as reflected in 
the evaluations, that those with greater knowledge and experience dominated 
discussions and others felt scared to speak, but when this knowledge differential 
turned more into a reciprocal relationship of exchanging ideas, questions, and 
challenges, discussions became critically productive. To return to Deric Shannon’s 
argument in the preceding action, we felt the need to critically address the presence 
of hierarchies of different kinds in our institutional pedagogical settings, and these 
critiques themselves provided the opportunity to challenge their legitimacy and 
imagine other possibilities. Moreover, students perceived the courses as integrated 
in ASTC in profound ways. In being asked to reflect on her experiences in my courses, 
Jackie writes, “At this point | sort of have a hard time differentiating, in any great 
deal, the classes you had on anarchism and my overall experience of an alternative 
learning environment.” | interpret this statement as a reflection of the extent to 
which our classes became a part of a pedagogical project that involved a number 
of different places, including the classes of other professors and workshops, actions, 
and social activities organized by ASTC and other groups. Ultimately, Phil states that, 
as a group, “We eventually developed a very tight feedback loop whereby theory 
and action mutually supported one another.” 

A point to stress here, in relation to the discussions of anarchist and geographic 
pedagogies above, is the importance of recognizing the multiple locations of 
teaching and learning, especially in the higher education setting. In the experience 
of ASTC members, our classroom space was just one in a set of interrelated 
locations. From a combined anarchist-geographic perspective, the critical pedagogy 
we developed was constituted through more than the classroom itself, though 
the classroom was an essential part of it. This is a vital point, because too often 
discussions of pedagogy by radical geographers revolve almost exclusively around 
faculty-student interactions. An anarchist sense of humility goes far in understanding 
the diverse set of people and places involved in such a pedagogy. 

Aaron sets the scene for our very first class on anarchist theory: 


| remember the excitement on everyone's faces and the energy in the room as we 
gathered around a table for the first class. | was thrilled. Simply the establishment of 
an accredited class seemed to me an authentic victory. This class provided the structure 
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and discipline that ASTC seemed to lack. We were able to delve into the historical 
roots of anarchism in the US and Europe, and see how these tendencies developed into 
offshoots in Anarchist Feminism, Queer Theory, and technological freedom. We read 
through classical firebrands and philosophers such as Kropotkin, Bakunin, Berkman, and 
Goldman, as well as the narrative testimonies ad manifestoes from DIY culture and the 
queer radical community. We kept what we liked, discarded others, and began to locate 
ourselves within this historical trajectory. 


This statement expresses a combination of excitement, legitimization, and 
autonomous learning that was as intellectually challenging and liberating for me 
as it was for the students. What we created was a system of knowledge production 
that uncovered lost histories of a neglected field of study and sought to place 
ourselves within them. As much as the classes exposed all of us to a diverse range of 
anarchist thinking, the intentional structuring of class according to anarchist ideals 
of consensual, anti-hierarchical, participatory democracy also significantly enabled 
learning. Maggie writes, “I think what | appreciated most about the experience was 
the structure of the classes themselves, even more so than the content. I’ve always 
felt... that anarchism is a way of life.” 

In important ways, this process infused the participants with a sense of confidence. 
One of our reading groups was called “rights to the city” and focused on anarchist 
perspectives on the privatization of public space and its effects on social life and 
marginalized populations. Half-way through the semester, two members began 
strategizing on a plan to transform an unused building in downtown Fredericksburg, 
a former African-American Elks’ Lodge, into a youth-administered progressive 
community center. Though the space was designed initially as a homeless shelter, 
the students realized it was overly ambitious to develop a space that would require 
24 h care for people, and it took shape as a project to create an infoshop, freestore, 
and café. The project developed as a way to learn about social history and building 
codes with practical significance, including mapping out the history and spatiality of 
various abandoned buildings in downtown, deciding on the Elks’ Lodge based on a 
number of factors, and researching the building's history. These actions culminated 
in writing letters to the building’s owner, the US ambassador to Ghana, who had 
saved it from demolition, and the involvement of over 50 activists, including college 
and high-school students, to clean it out and get it ready. Shortly after, the city 
condemned the building, the ambassador never wrote back, and the students 
moved on to other projects, including a community garden directly across from 
the Elks’ Lodge that is still in full operation. Phil, one of the two students, writes in 
reflection: 


Never have | met another group of anarchists...who can trace their ideological 
development from Mary Wollstoncraft to the Reclaim the Streets movement. | think 
that the fact that by the last class | had with you, Jason and | were ready to attempt to 
take over an abandoned building for social use, is a sign of how ideologically developed 
and confident we were. We were ready to take on the city, the university had become 
too small. 


This is a kind of confidence that could only be developed in an interlinked set 
of pedagogical spaces, some providing more autonomy than others, marked by a 
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critical integration of theory, action, and reflection. This is the difference that a critical 
anarchist-geographic pedagogy can make: by creatively eroding the boundaries 
between learning and activism, in a materially spatially grounded way, and gaining 
knowledge and experience through challenges and successes along the way. 

Another course centered on the intersections of anarchism and queer theory. 
Even before this course began, members of ASTC had incorporated an application 
of queer politics into the group. One of the early discussions in the formation 
and organization of the group focused on readings of Queer Nation Manifestoes 
(http://www.actupny.org/documents/QueersReadThis.pdf) for inspiration. As Kayla 
reflects: 





| liked the idea of queerness as an idea that transcends issues of sex and gender to include 
all non-normative ways of being. There aren’t a lot of other modes of thought that allow 
us to challenge just about everything (except anarchism...which is why anarchism and 
queer theory are so similar, or even the same). 


The main project of the course was a queer anarchist themed ‘zine, within which 
members included articles and art pieces based on critical interpretations of our 
readings and other personal observations. Some significant challenges in this 
project included meeting deadlines, delegating tasks, different levels of skill and 
familiarity with ‘zine publishing, and different political interpretations of the concept 
of “queer” itself. But these contentions led to a project that was collaborative, 
practical, tactile, and dynamic in its multiple layers. For example, in the content 
of the ‘zine it is clear that some students used “queer” as an inclusive identity 
category, while others, such as Kayla in the quotation above, were much more anti- 
identitarian in their application of it. To have these different perspectives in the same 
publication gave the ‘zine a dynamic, urgent tone, grounded in the students’ lives on 
campus. 

J. K. Gibson-Graham argue that a queer pedagogical approach can allow students 
to discover a differentiated economic landscape beyond the capitalist norm. 
“Queering our pedagogy means making difference visible and calling normative 
impulses and forms of social closure into question” (Gibson-Graham 1999:83). While 
their focus is primarily on the effects of queering on the content of teaching, it is 
important to consider the effect that such an approach can have to the dynamics 
of the classroom itself. In essence, what does it mean to queer the classroom while 
queering the subject matter being taught in the classroom? This is a significant 
question that requires attention both to diverse ways of learning and to the 
particular dynamics of the classroom as a place. There is a central tension here 
between queering the classroom, always destabilizing and unsettling our notions of 
the identity of that place, and cultivating a queer classroom, with the dangers of 
solidifying an emplaced identity. Our experience lay somewhere in the middle of 
this tension between the destabilizing and territorializing tendencies of occupying 
the classroom. 

In reflecting on their experiences, ASTC participants identified some of the 
organization's limitations, notably the lack of skill and knowledge sharing from 
year to year and the lack of greater involvement with other students and student 
groups. Evan, for example, argues: 
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Radical organizing is really dependent on constant and continuing education about 
issues and philosophy...a very hard thing to do in a college setting, where students 
are only involved in radical organizing for 4 years, and it becomes a lot harder to pass 
along and further that knowledge when organizers and activists are constantly cycling 
out. 


This cycling has resulted in periods of greater and lesser activity, with the past couple 
of years constituting a period of downturn in activity. The sentiment expressed here 
reflects a wider problem with anarchist activism, particularly in the US context where 
there is not the same history of organizational continuity within anarchist groups 
as there may be in some other regional contexts. The result is a potential tendency 
toward less participation, given the energy required to start a project anew. 

On the issue of involvement, Maggie writes that “we preached inclusion and 
equality but then had a tendency to harshly judge those who weren’t entirely 
dedicated”. Phil, too, thinks that actions could have been taken to “meet the student 
body more”, but had mixed feelings about not wanting dilute their message or “the 
anarcho-punkish aesthetic” they had cultivated. But he continues to believe that 
because of his involvement in ASTC, he has “personally seen the immense power 
that even a small group of intelligent revolutionaries can exert to change people’s 
lives acting in a nonviolent and consensual way”. ASTC, as such, played the most 
central, entirely student-driven, role in the development of an anarchist pedagogy 
melding action, theory, and reflection through the creation of a variety of spaces 
and efforts. Reflecting on their experience has gotten me to see the central role that 
student-led campus groups and organizations have in the development of a radical 
pedagogy. 

While the anti-hierarchical environment led to a pedagogy that was dynamic, 
critical, and different from other learning environments, it was also its greatest 
limitation. Some students showed enthusiasm and diligence throughout the length 
of the courses, but others slacked significantly in their responsibilities of completing 
readings and assignments and being prepared for discussions on a regular basis. 
Consistently on end-of-the-term evaluations, students remarked how difficult it 
was to get themselves to be motivated to do the work in a curricular context 
when so many of their other classes were structured around deadlines, grades, and 
other punitive measures. In this sense, the attempt to build an anarchist pedagogy 
within the context of an otherwise primarily coercive institution shares many of 
the same challenges as building an intentional anarchist community in a capitalist 
society, though on a smaller and more limited scale. In fact, students tended to 
be most productive when we did have deadlines, such as with the queer anarchist 
‘zine. 

Another set of limitations concerned the many moments of awkwardness and 
silence, especially in the beginning weeks of each term. Jackie thinks that this 
occurred because “no one in the room was really used to the idea that everyone 
in there had the ability to structure the class together, instead it seemed like 
we were waiting for cues for what to do”. The pedagogical circumstances that 
she describes were extremely challenging for everyone involved. Carving out a space 
for autonomous critical reflection and pedagogical rebuilding is hard work, and there 
were many students that dropped out and gave up in the process. Jackie compares 
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this context to classes with more defined hierarchies, in which she found herself 
feeling less awkward and more communicative in some ways. She argues, “Even 
though the classroom was a little more hierarchical... knowing we were there with 
the intention of subverting that student/professor role did make me feel more free 
to respond openly to anyone in the room.” | take this comment to mean that it may 
sometimes be easier for some students to respond in a contentious environment, 
especially one that feels familiar and where something is clearly at stake, rather in 
the more collaborative environments we were creating, where we had built our own 
stakes. At first | felt surprised and disappointed to read this comment, but the more | 
think about it, the more | realize how, as activists and scholars, we are often so much 
more comfortable in teaching and learning spaces defined by struggle and resistance 
than we are in spaces where the goal is building an alternative, positive model of 
education dedicated to social change. This is simultaneously the biggest challenge 
and possibly the biggest contribution that an anarchist-geographic perspective may 
make to critical pedagogy. 


Reflections 
In this paper, | have argued simultaneously for geographers to take the classroom 
seriously as an activist space and to seek out anarchist perspectives on education for 
inspiration. Some of the ways in which we can synthesize anarchism, geography, and 
critical pedagogy are in creating places of education that counter the placelessness 
imposed by neoliberalization, queering the classroom in ways that open up 
non-normative possibilities for teaching, learning, and living, and expanding 
our pedagogies to include a multiplicity of spaces and realms, without losing 
focus on the activist possibilities in the classroom itself. As geographers with an 
extensive toolkit of how and why place matters, we can seek out ways to counter 
the placelessness created by the standardization of education in ways that have the 
potential to transform classrooms into positive, collaborative places with creative 
learning and teaching opportunities. In the process, anarchist pedagogies can serve 
as a crucial guide to force us to always think about our methods and means of 
teaching and learning in relation to the goals of social justice we seek. As students 
and scholars, we have to recognize the spaces of learning not just in terms of the 
content we convey and discuss but also in how we can organize our classrooms in 
ways that approach the enactment of those goals. This is a challenging, difficult, 
complex endeavor, as my experience has suggested, but is ultimately rewarding in 
its creative, practical, and liberatory possibilities. 

The anarchist pedagogies that we enacted at Mary Washington have certainly had 
a transformative effect on the participants. The former students all reflect senses of 
confidence, dedication, creativity, and desire for collaborative social change that are 
at least in part linked to what and how they have learned. For me, our pedagogical 
experiments turned me into an anarchist, in ways that have greatly improved my 
abilities to teach, learn, live, and act in the world. Unfortunately, the period of the 
last 2 years has witnessed a significant downturn in the activities of ASTC. Current 
and former students attribute this decline to a combination of factors: the growth 
of competing organizations, the sudden loss of key leadership figures with students 
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who were graduating, and the relocation of the Radical Library from Monroe Hall, 
which is being renovated, to a less central location. Evan, a current student, thinks 
that the growth in popularity of a Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) chapter, 
focused more on an activism not centered on critical reading and discussion, “was 
incredibly detrimental to for the radical community at Mary Washington. Without 
a [focus] on education and philosophy, SDS was unable to focus on issues in any 
real way, and eventually became a largely ineffective group”. This decline suggests 
to me the crucial pedagogical role of ASTC and its multiple spaces of teaching, 
learning, and activism. With recently revived campus radical activity in connection 
with the Occupy Wall Street movement, | have high hopes for its return, even if 
under a different name. 

As | grapple with how to reinvigorate our project at Mary Washington, | find 
myself focused on five questions and concerns that | find to be important areas 
for all radical geography teachers to take seriously. First, geographers have been 
producing important work recently on the problems of activist fatigue and the need 
for spaces of emotional support to sustain and renew activism (see, for example, 
Brown and Pickerell 2009; Wilkinson 2009). Given the pressures in activist teaching 
of constantly feeling different and dealing with bureaucratic pressures, we need to 
cultivate the same kinds of spaces of emotional support for teachers and students 
engaged in activism in the classroom. We need much more of a development of an 
“undercommons” both across disciplines and between institutions among radical 
geography teachers and students. The latter requires radical geographers to take 
teaching much more seriously. Second, anarchist pedagogical emphases on creative 
teaching and relating differently to others open up all sorts of possibilities for new 
forms of effective activist teaching. | find it so inspiring, if also daunting, to consider 
some of the ways in which radical geography can be experimentally expanded 
beyond the usual lecturing, reading and discussing academic articles, and writing 
research papers. New forms of classroom knowledge production can invigorate our 
teaching, attract new students to geography, and even impact our research lives. 
Third, | am excited when | think about how much | have changed as a result of my 
engagement with ASTC at Mary Washington and the possibilities, more generally, in 
faculty support of a student-led pedagogy, even at the undergraduate level. | have 
learned and transformed so much from this experience that it has really compelled 
me to listen to my students, in a way that entails participatory action teaching 
not just in the classroom, but in a diverse set of pedagogic spaces that can then 
inform course content and methods in the classroom. Fourth, to the extent that 
an anarchist-geographic pedagogy can work through the practices of everyday life, 
it does not need to occur as a radical transformation all at once. It is much less 
daunting and entirely possible to think of it in small changes that can sometimes 
occur under the radar and through gaps in the system, wherever opportunities 
arise. And finally, for all of those like me who have grown a bit tired of how every 
geography paper needs to include a statement about how place matters, thinking 
critically about our education systems through the lens of the encroachment of 
placelessness adds urgency to radical geographic teaching. The encroachment of 
placelessness on our education system matters, and a radical anarchist-geographic 
pedagogy can go far it combating it. 
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